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Milan BARTOS 
Professor of the Belgrade University 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING TERRITORIAL WATERS 
BEFORE THE U.N.O 


URING the Ninth Session of the U. N. General Assembly 

the Secretary-General was asked to invite all Member-States 

to forward their views on the proposal for the regulation 
of territorial waters by April 17 this year. The proposal. was sub- 
mitted by the U.N. International Law Commission, and caused 
a great deal of surprise when it was published. The Commission 
had solved many questions concerning the rights of States in terri- 
torial waters, but it had not tried to settle three fundamental problems 
— the width of territorial waters, the bays and the groups of islands 
(archipelagos). A year earlier the same Commission had also adopted 
a definite view on these problems, which has been the object of a 
great dispute between big and small coastal States. 


The question of the width of territorial waters is very old. 
At one time States considered that the sea was only the extension of 
land, and that everything that lied in a straight line from the coast 
belonged to the country which possessed the coast. That was utopia. 
But it had practical consequences, particularly in a dispute between 
Portugal and Spain at the time when America was being colonized. 
Believing in this theory and considering that what was on the other 
side of the ocean was nothing else but the domain of the country 
on this side of the sea, Portugal and Spain appealed to the Pope to 
solve the dispute. And the Pope solved it indeed. His legate came 
to the sea on the borderline between Portugal and Spain, drew a 
straight line, and recommended to the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
to colonize the lands corresponding to the straight lines of their 
frontiers in Europe. Accordingly, Portugal colonized Brazil, leaving 
to the Spaniards all lands north and south of that region. However, 
in modern times, when the idea that the seas were a common pos- 
session, and that every State had the right of free navigation on them, 
won general acceptance, efforts were being made — in the period 
of flourishing maritime trade — to narrow the belt of territorial 
waters as much as possible, and to reduce the rights of States on the 
sea to the actual needs of the defence of both the navigators and the 
inhabitants of the coastal regions. It was at that time that the well- 
known cannon range theory was discovered. The State had under 
its sovereignty the belts of coastal waters the width of which corres- 
ponded to the range of the cannon. With that, the question of tac- 
tical defence was solved. Everything that was out of cannon shot 
was without significance, since land could not be reached from such 
places nor such waters from the land. In time, the opinion that 
the range of the cannon was three nautical miles (about five kilometres) 
was accepted. And that view on the width of territorial waters was 
largely accepted up to the First World War. However, it was not 
accepted by all States. 


Between the two world wars, all States could have been divided 
into several groups, according to the views they defended. One 
group of States maintained that the three mile rule should be adopted 
as the width of territorial waters; others proposed that it should 
be four miles. Others again insisted on six miles (these were the 
_ majority). The fourth group thought that the breadth of territorial 
waters should be nine miles, while the Soviet Union did not agree 
with anything below twelve miles. There were exceptions, but they 
were defended chiefly by the so called ,,historical rights“: certain 
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sea areas were reckoned to be the territorial waters 
countries, simply because ,it has always been thought so“. 

The League of Nations tried to regulate this matter. The ques- 
tion of the breadth of territorial waters was one of the three ques- 
tions of maritime law which was proposed for codification. It was 
considered at the 1930 Hague Conference for the codification of 
international law, but the Conference failed. The particip 
countries were divided and no agreement was reached on the breadth 
of territorial waters. While a large number of countries defended 
the three mile rule, others had quite different views. Consequently, 
the Conference could do nothing but recommend that individual 


_States themselves should determine the breadth of their territorial 


waters, taking in account the existing international customs. That 
meant that the breadth of territorial waters was allowed to vary 
from three to twelve miles, since all proposals were within these 
limits. 

The question of territorial waters was also amon 
submitted to the United Nations for codification. / 
problem was made by the well known Dutch scien 


the breadth 


mission members, the Commission proposed that 
territorial waters should be limited to six miles, 
should determine the width of their territorial waters 
six mile limit. 

The chief opposition to this majority ceme from Britain, which 
maintained that the breadth of territorial waters cannot be greater 
than three miles, and that every other proposal was an abuse of 
principle of the freedom of the seas and an encroachement of States 
on the domain of the whole world. 

Later, at a request of the Commission an inquiry was conducted, 
in which most States expressed the view that the present situation 
demands a greater breadth than three miles, while only seventeen 
States thought that the three mile limit was adequate. 

The States supporting the British view succeeded in their inten- 
tions. They are a minority, but, owing to the fact that other States 
are divided on the issue, they represent a relative majority. 
Maintain that their view is based on international customs, and that 
all other proposals are unrational. But, since they were opposed 
by a majority, and since that majority did not reach an agreement 
on the matter, the Commission decided to leave the question open. 
This time the Commission came before the United Nations, not 
to get permission to make an inquiry, but to seek an agreement. 
As far as the breadth of territorial waters was concerned, the 
mission informed the General Assembly that it has giv 
earlier proposal, and asked the United Nations to decide the 
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Starting the inquiry, the United Nations General Assembly 
again asked the Member States to forward their views on the border- 
line between high seas and territorial waters. The inquiry is interesting 
in so far as there are no definite texts upon which the countries are 
to give their opinion. What will be of decisive importance is the 
number of votes, both of the coastal and the inland countries, for 
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in the United Nations all countries are equal and have equal rights. 
The question ceases to be technical and becomes political in character. 


Recently, a report was published which shows how individual 
States, in their present practice, look upon the problem of territorial 
waters. First of all, this report shows that there is no agreement 
on the problem. Individual countries are trying to create two, three 
and more belts, which would be considered, more or less, as ter- 
Titorial waters. Some people consider that, in addition to territo- 
tial waters, it is necessary to determine additional belts of sea on 
which the coastal States would exercise various sovereign rights. 
While territorial waters are the area in which the coastal States exercise 
their full sovereignty — if their rights are not limited by the right 
of passage of foreign ships and by international customs which 
ensure such passage — some States consider that they have the 
right to exercise some of their sovereign rights in additional zones 
also (customs, military security, sanitary inspection, etc.). At present 
some of the South American countries demand that territorial waters 
should be extended over all zones up to two hundred miles from 
the coast. While attempts are being made to enable the States 
themselves to fix the belt of their territorial waters without exceeding 
a standard breadth, some countries tend to forward increasingly 
greater demands. 


Considered objectively, the view the United Kingdom is trying 
to impose on the rest of the world is wrong and obsolete. The even 
curvature of the British coast, the fact that it is steep and surrounded 
by deep waters, the tradition to have the navy defend the land, the 
dangers to navig2tion in the vicinity of land, and the absence of 
small islands, are the reasons why the British defend a narrow belt 
of territorial waters. However, such reasons do not exist all over 
the world. In many coastal countries the sea can be exploited only 
at a distance of more than three miles from the coast or in shallow 
waters around indented coast, small islands and rocks. In such 
States, the existence of the coastal inhabitants depends on the breadth 
of territorial waters for in most cases maritime economy is their 
only source of income. Countries with underdeveloped economies 
are not capable of organizing their defence on the sea. They depend 
on land defences. Consequently, any close approach of larger naval 
units to their coast, and the right of manoeuvres in coastal waters 
may endanger, or at least, alarm the coastal population. The progress 
of technology increases the dependence of maritime economy on 
inland institutions. In many countries light coastal vessels, which 
usually make up the chief units of the home marine, sail safely only 
in shallow waters, along the coast. At the same time, such waters 
are unnecessary to large ocean going ships, which sail comfortable 
only at a distance of several miles from the coast. 


All this shows that there is a need for more flexibility in the 
determination of the breadth of territorial waters, that rigid rules 
cannot be imposed in any way. But, the limits within which States 
are to determine their belt of territorial waters must be rational. 
They must correspond to the general needs, and they cannot be 
educed to a strict pattern, which might satisfy some States, but 
which, in most cases, has already been rejected by practice. 


Yugoslavia has her own views in this matter. She greeted the 
original proposal of six miles as a just solution within which the 
coastal States should determine the breadth of their territorial waters. 
It is certain that the breadth of territorial waters cannot be extended 
at will, if the freedom of the seas is to be preserved. It is likewise 
certain that the belt of territorial waters cannot be too narrow if a 
State is to exercise its sovereignty in that sea in order to ensure the 
interests of its security, just as it is certain that a coastal State cannot 
be denied the right to regulate its maritime economy so as to enable 
its coastal population to exploit the wealth in the sea along the coast. 


Owing to this, Yugoslavia was one of the countries which 
supported the six mile rule. She does not deny the right of other 
countries to determine their territorial waters by drawing a line 
at a lesser distance from the coast if they want to do so and if they 
consider a narrower belt to be sufficient. At the same time, she 
appeals to those countries which have perhaps legitimate interests 
at even greater distances from the coast, to moderate their views 
and accept a régime which is approximately the arithmetic mean 
value of all proposals put forward. We hold that the practice of can- 
yassing votes is undemocratic, and that in this matter a relative majority 
cannot be decisive. In our opinion, the mean arithmetic line would 
be the best solution, because in that way it would be possible to 
reach, not only the counting but also the measuring of individual 
claims. 


Considering the conditions prevailing in the Adriatic, we do 
not fear that a conflict will occur. For the time*being, Yugoslavia, 
having in mind the depth of her sea, proclaimed her territorial waters 
to be six miles wide, while Italy, adhering to the opposite view, 
supports the nine miles proposal. With our attitude we do not oppose 
anybody’s opinion, but, as a coastal State, we are interested in navig- 
ation. We support the attitude which increases the freedom of the 


seas, but which does not, for that reason, force other States to make, 
on account of the indentedness of their coast, greater sacrifices than 
countries with a narrower belt of territorial waters and a uniform 
line of coast. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARCHIPELAGOS 


Another question upon which the Commission acted in the 
same way as upon the first, is the question of archipelagos. 

In international law, Greece was the first State to come for- 
ward with a theory of archipelagos. According to this theory, any 
group of islands which are close to one another creates, in view of 
the fact that every island has territorial waters of its own, a special 
sea area which lies on the mainland side of them. 


This theory was supported by island States, primarily Japan, 
and by all other States with developed systems of islands which re- 
present a considerable part of their territory. German science 
developed this theory to a great extent, because Germany at one 
time possessed the Bismarck Islands. In its first report the United 
Nations International Law Commission accepted this theory as an 
international custom, and formulated the relevant rules, with a 
recommendation that they should be codified. However, after the 


-inquiry made by the United Nations it was established that a majority 


of the Member-States declared themselves against such theory, 
forwarding various views on how wide territorial waters should 
be, to which the belt of island sea is to be attached. 


Considering that the States have not agreed on whether the 
theory of archipelagos is binding for all or not, the Commission 
did not make any definite proposal on the question. 


The opponents of that theory consider that it limits the freedom 
of movement on the sea. If the sea on the mainland side of the 
archipelagos is included in inland waters and not in territorial waters, 
the ships flying foreign flags would have no right of passage there, 
which means that trade in the regions of archipelagos would be 
restricted. In the opinion of those who take advantage of this view, 
the archipelagos are the separating and not the linking points bet- 
ween various peoples. 


However, the supporters of this theory do not go into the essence 
of practice. If in a system of islands there is an important harbour, 
those who consider themselves endangered cannot be prevented 
from entering such a harbour, because international law — the 
Geneva Convention on Harbours — allows all ships to enter com- 
mercial harbours, regardless of their location within territorial waters 
or in inland waters, naturally along the route prescribed by the 
country concerned. The ships which call at such ports have the 
right to sail out to the high seas or to proceed to another harbour 
which might even be in the same group of islands. 


We however do not see how the freedom of navigation can be 
limited if, as is often the case, the waters around archipelagos are 
shallow, or if the archipelagos consist of small, rocky and sparsely 
populated islands with poor harbours, which are not suitable for 
international trade. If commodities are exported from such places 
to foreign countries, they would first be transported to open har- 
bours by local vessels, so that they would not be out of reach to the 
defenders of the freedom of the seas. 


In fact, the view that the theory of archipelagos endangers the 
freedom of navigation is only an argument used by those who wish 
to take advantage of the freedom of the seas to make calls at small 
islands which have no connection with the world trade, and which 
do not lie on the international sea routes. 


The supporters of the theory of archipelagos, on the other hand, 
base their arguments on economic, political and strategic reasons. 
The economic reasons are self evident. The maritime economy in 
the vicinity of a group of islands is specific in character. It demands 
unobstructed communications between the inhabitants of various 
islands, without any interference from the custom and police authori- 
ties. If such waters are included in the high seas, it would be impos- 
sible to evade control, and if they are inland waters, checks would 
take place only at the exit points, and no internal lines would be 
interfered with. 


Another important economic reason is the fact that the waters 
on the mainland side of the archipelagos are usually shallow, and, 
as such, very suitable for the plantation of sea wealth. The absence 
of large motor ships enables the home state to organize its maritime 
economy and so ensure a certain degree of prosperity to the population 
of such islands, which depends almost solely on the sea. Finally, 
the question of navigation is also of interest to the local inhabitants, 
for they usually have small vessels, which satisfy local needs, by 
which they make their living. Any interference from foreign navigation 
would be a violation of the principle that coastal services are reserved 
to the flag of the territorial State. 


Finally, and this is very important, the archipelagos represent 
important places in national defence. They are, in most cases, natural 


- bases. If a country has capes protruding well into the sea, it is its 
right to use them for defence purposes, for the U.N. Charter itself 
states that it is the incontestable right of every State to organize its 
defences. Consequently, coastal States cannot tolerate any movement 
. of foreign ships on the mainland side of their arhipelagoes. If there 
are no open harbours on the mainland side of the islands, the presence 
of foreign ships there would be of no use either to the home state 
ot to the ships themselves. 


; All this shows that the United Nations should not accept the 

selfish demands of individual States, which, at the time of their 
supremacy on the sea, are trying to undermine the theory of archi- 
pelagos, and to deprive countries which possess groups of islands 
of their legitimate right to include the sea on the mainland side of 
such islands in their inland waters, and to exercise their full sover- 
eignty over them. At the beginning the Commission had been on 
the right path. But, in its endeavours to maintain a scientific 
standard, it was obstructed by the influence of various States, and in 
its indecision whether to give in to such influence or not, took a road, 
which might be a credit to some scientists, but not to science as well. 
It did not make a decision on this disputed question, and took refuge 
behind the statement that no unanimity exists on the rules which 
should be codified. This failure to make a decision was in fact a step 
to evade a struggle with certain countries, which wish, in their own 
way, to take advantage of the development of international law. 
This was a withdrawal from the battle field, which thus shifted from 
the Commission to the arena of international politics. And so the 
General Assembly is to tackle the problem which the Commission 
for the codification of international law was unable to solve. But, 
how is the General Assembly, to solve the matter if it does not go 
back and start from certain scientific principles? If all States with 
groups of islands on their sea borders decide to support the theory 
of archipelagos, they will not approve the future convention on 
territorial waters, and so they will have the right to defend and 
explain the régime prevailing around their archipelagos. Which 
means a declaration of a war of principle against certain States which 
wish to interfere in the maritime affairs of other countries. This 
is very important because, apart from Japan, most States with archi- 
pelagos are either underdeveloped or small, militarily weak countries, 
such as the Scandinavian States. Yugoslavia too is interested in the 
theory of archipelagos. The abundance of islands, big and small, 
along our coast extents the Dalmatian and Quarnaro coasts far into 
the sea. The extreme points of our islands are so close that the 
distance between them is less than two breadths of the territorial 
waters. Accordingly, on the mainland side of our islands are our 
inland waters, which provide the shortest routes between the islands 
themselves, and which are not of international importance. There 
are no large harbours on the mainland side of these islands which 
would justify the access of foreign ships into the sea between the 
islands and the mainland. In Dalmatia all laws of the archipelago 
economy are valid. Livestock is transferred at definite times from 
one island to another for grazing and there are beds of oysters and 
crayfish around small islands and rocks. On the small, nameless 
islands, fishermen haul their catch and dry their nets. All this is 
_very important for the inhabitants of the islands, who are dependent 
on the maritime economy. They sail without any obstructions, 
because they sail in inland waters. Their transport is made easy, 
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because it is internal transport. If they were denied the privileges 
which the theory on archipelagos ensures, they would have to pay 
dearly for the alien freedom of the seas. 


The third question which remains outstanding is the question 
of bays. Bays are considered as inland waters if their entrance is 
not wider than two breadths of the territorial waters. But, since 
the Commission did not decide on the breadth of territorial waters, 
the question of the bays remains open too. However, the problem 
of the bays is not specific in character. It is closely related to the 
theory which was adopted as a basis for the breadth of territorial 
waters. What is important is the fact that it will be the breadth of 
territorial waters which will determine which bays are to be included 
in inland waters and which in territorial waters. Our bays are not 
very wide, but they are wide enough so that it is not immaterial to 
us whether their entrances are six or twelve nautical miles wide. 
If the twelve mile rule is accepted, all our bays would be included 
in inland waters,.and if the six mile rule is approved, some of our 
bays would not be covered by the formula of inland waters. This 
was clearly shown by the British-Norwegian dispute. The British 
view that all bays the entrance of which is wider than six nautical 
miles cannot be considered as inland waters, was an encouragement 
to British fishermen to enter Norwegian bays and fish there. Es- 
corted by warships, British trawlers moved in the Norwegian bays 
as if they were on high seas. In face of the Norwegian protests, 
Britain referred the dispute to the Hague Court, which made a clear 
decision in 1953. The form of the bay is just as important as the 
width of its entrance. If the indentnmess of the coast creates deep 
gulfs, within which there are no harbours, and through which 
no sea routes pass, such gulfs are to be considered as inland waters 
of the State concerned. 


We have supported the old theory of two breadths of the ter- 
ritorial waters. And we still support it, for we are convinced that 
by doing so we serve also the freedom of navigation, since open 
harbours in bays are just as accessible to foreign ships as those 
situated in territorial waters. But, if in a given bay there are no 
harbours or sea routes of international importance, foreign naviga- 
tors can appear in it only as guests, and not as seafarers who have 
the right to make their passage through it. 


* * 
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We expect that the new inquiry, which was initiated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, will produce interesting 
results. A majority of the world States now come forward with 
their own views. There are opinions that coastal States have the 
right to determine the breadth of territorial waters up to two hundred 
miles from the coast. On the other hand, there are people who consider 
that the three mile rule is the limit, which cannot be altered by any 
arguments. But, all these opinions are backed by definite interests 
of individual States. The question now is whether the United Na- 
tions will in this situation approve the proposals of those who are 
stronger, and who consider that their interests lie in the subjugation 
of others, or whether it will acknowledge and confirm, on the basis 
of common sense, the right of the States to develop measures for the 
defence of their sovereignty and for the advance of their maritime 
economy. 


-GERMANY’S REARMAMENT AND THE POLICY 


OF THE GERMAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


Dr Wolfgang Abendroth, professor of political 
science at the Institute of Marburg sends thts article 
in which he deals with the problem of German rearmament 
— today one of the central problems of Europe. In this 
article, starting from the positions of German  social- 
democrats, Dr Abendroth states his personal view. 


os FTER the Korean crisis, the rearmament of Western Germany 
y became the principal goal of American foreign policy. Even 
before that, German right-wing politicians had a bent for 
rearmament. Let us only recall that then protestant West-German 
Foreign Minister Heinemann, an opponent of the Third Reich, 
pointed out that the West German Chancellor too wanted rearmament 
even before the Korean crisis had broken out. 


There is no doubt that the German labour movement is anxious 
to see, — in the area where it is still possible to take an attitude 
freely and legally, icc. in Western Germany — that such methods 
as the Soviet Union uses towards the German workers in the Eastern 
zone are made impossible. Still, the German social democrats and 
most members of the German trade-union movement have resolutely 
rejected the idea of the re-establishment of the West-German army, 
declaring themselves against the attitude of their leaders in the well- 
known conclusions of the Frankfurt Federal congress of 1954. The 
impression prevails among the West European social-democratic 
circles that this attitude of German workers is full of contradictions. 
It would be wrong, however, to believe that the conception of the 
leaders, for instance of the Labour Party and French socialists, 
coincides with the experience and feeling of English and French 


working masses. It is generally known that the vast majority of 
workers in Italy support the policy of the Communists and Nenni’s 
socialists on this question. 


In taking their attitude, the German socialists must primarily 
bear in mind three things: they must see to it that the democratic 
positions which still hold for the present, are not endangered. Secondly, 
they are called upon to support the possibility of the reunification 
of a partitioned Germany. This wish for the reunification of Germany 
does not at all constitute the expression of a nationalist spirit. Socialist 
internationalism confirms the right of every nation to its democratic 
unity. The integration of Europe into a firm body would actually 
pre-suppose the unity of individual members of Europe. But, for 
the German labour movement, the problem of German unity is 
decisive also on the plane of internal policy: there hardly exist any 
prospects for breaking, in the near future, the supremacy of the 
so-called top circles of economic bureaucracy, who have completely 
regained their powerful positions after the monetary reform in Western 
Germany — unless the workers of central Germany and East Berlin 
working masses secure a greater influence in the foreign-political 
orientation of Germany. How dangerous this regaining of positions 
is, will become clear on recalling that the Weimar Republic was a 
Victim of an alliance between economy, high bureaucracy, the army 
and the national-socialist movement. Finally, the German labour 
movement, which proved a miserable failure in 1914, and was unable, 
in 1933, to bar the way to national-socialism, bears a double respon- 
sibility for world peace. That is why it must not pursue a policy 
which might again make it responsible for a third disaster. Its moral 
duty is to remind socialists in other countries, but also real demo- 
crats in the governments of West-European countries and the United 
States of America, of the danger that would threaten European 
peace and the neighbouring countries should an aggressive army 
be created anew in Western Germany. 


Ail these speculations would, perhaps, have to be abandoned 
in case of an actual threat of Soviet military intervention in Western 
Europe. However, no real grounds exist for such a danger. The Soviet 
Union, even at the peak of its power in Europe, did not attempt to 
extend its supremacy by resorting to military force. Hence the argument 
on the indispensability of West European defence against a threat 
of aggression is unconvincing. Even in such areas where — as in 
Korea — the Communist Governments used military intervention 
against the separate Governments of another type, it is‘far from 
certain that this intervention was designed as an offensive action. 
It is understandable that the Soviets and Communist parties under 
Soviet influence are anxious to drew other areas under their domi- 
nation. When, however, the North Koreans marched southwards, 
they knew that the South Korean Government was planning a military 
offensive against the North. The South Korean Government declared 
itself openly on this issue not only in official statements, but also 
at a meeting of the Political Committee of the UN General Assembly. 
Besides, the Communists here were sure that the majority of the 
South Korean population was, if not on their side, then at least in 
an equal measure againsi their own Government. There is no similar 
situation in Western Germany. It is therefore quite arbitrary to 
assert that at present there is a need for military defence against 
Soviet aggression. On the other hand, the reestablishment of a West 
German army under the command of officers, most of whom held 
commanding posts in Hitler’s army, prevents the Soviet Union 
to open serious negotiations on the reunification of Germany. 
Were such an army to be organized one day, it would mean ths 
establishment of real political positions which could not be revoked 
later without major difficulties. In 1941 the Soviet Union wae 
attacked from the German territory. The fear of another attack of 
this kind is all the more understandable as a West German army 
would constantly be tempted to provoke a world conflagration in 
order to restore German eastern provinces. In the present state of 
contradictions between the two big blocs, such an army could rely 
on the USA, which, because of its prestige, would not leave it in 
the lurch if such an action was undertaken. The existence of a West- 
German army would therefore constitute a permanent threat to the 
Soviet Union and the satellite countries, which would tempt the 
East to undertake its own preventive action. 


Hence, there is no foreign-political reason for refusing a serious 
inner political analysis of the military problem. This reason is all 
the weaker as it has turned out, in the case of the American-Spanish 
alliance and events in Guatemala, that the USA is less anxious for 
the defence of so-called freedom than for the defence of its own 
positions and their expansion. The German social-democratic move- 
ment has no reason to be a pawn on the chess-board of great powers, 
which could serve both the general interests for the maintenance 
of parliamentary forms of democracy and for the defence of special 
interests of American policy. It has already been stressed that should 
a strong West German army be set up, the Soviets could no longer 
be offered serious concessions on the question of the re-unification 
of Germany. Since the beginning of the discussion on West German 
Tearmament, the Soviets have pointed to such a situation in several 


notes. There is no reason to doubt the earnestness of these notes. 


-The only existing interest for the Soviets (and objectively it has 
-always existed, although the Soviet Government concealed it for 


other reasons) is that an area should be created in central Europe 
from which an attack on the Soviet key positions would be unlikely. 
Only this could make the Soviets tender serious offers for the re- 
unification of Germany in so faras guarantees are given that no 
world power would be given military bases in Germany. The Soviet 
Union intimated several times that it was prepared to negotiate 
with this end in view, but its offers were never seriously considered. 
The Western powers at the Berlin Conference too avoided to answer 
the question whether they were willing to recognize such a status 
for a re-unified Germany as would exclude it from the game of military 
coalitions. Therefore the German labour movement can have no 
reason to aggravate this currently open position by putting a definite 
obstacle in the way of any earnest examination of re-unification, 
especially in a situation in which the Soviets recognize to Germany 
even the right to international control of free All-German elections. 

Above all, the re-establishment of a military organization would 
decisively change the inner political relation of forces in Western 
Germany, and this regardless of whether this military power would 
be formally and fully included in the West-European system, as 
laid down in the agreement on the European Defence Community, 


or, as provided by the agreement on West-European Union, would 


be only included in a system of alliances. If an army were again 
to spring up in Germany, it would be inevitable to recruit the pro- 
fessional cadres for that army from the professional cadres of former 
Hitler’s army. The general character of an army is determined by 
the climate prevailing among its leading cadres. Relations within 
the top commanding staffs and possibly in the Ministry of Defence 
and parliamentary controlling bodies as well as the feeling among 
mobilized soldiers, who would be trained by the former professional 
soldiers, have a secondary influence in shaping the character of 
an army. The commanding cadres, including professional non- 
commissioned officers and officers, which would have to be formed 
in the event of the re-establishment of the army, would have to be 
recruited from among the worst members of the Hitlerite officer 
and non-commissioned officer corps. Those officers and profes- 
sional non-commissioned officers of the Hitlerite army who have 
in the meantime fully entered in industrial and social life, are hardly 
prepared to become soldiers again. In order to make it clear, it is 
necessary to stress especially that those sections of the old army, 
wao have not been included to this day in social life, are susceptible 
to previous political influences in the same way and to the same 
extent as the adventurous hordes of the so-called ,,Free Corps“ 
were in 1919. 


Even in the case of a successful organization of army staffs 
with the inclusion of only such generals and officers as were against 
Hitler on July 20, 1944 — which would be unlikely in view of the 
present relation of forces in Western Germany — the influence of 
these top elements would be counteracted by the poisoned spirit 
of lower-rank officers. The generals would probably be replaced 
very soon. Besides this, the West German reactionary quarters 


have hinted — both in an article in the paper ,,Neues Abendland“ - 


and in the speeches of a federal minister — that they hoped the 
new army would give them a powerful instrument against the trade 
unions. This inner political function would fall to the lot of the 
army even if no statements had been made that it would be used 
for this purpose. The constant development towards an ever greater 
strengthening of the authoritarian system in West German political 
life would get the best support in the army and would help remove 
the influence of the regional governments on the politically autarchic 
Federal Government. Therefore, if the army is established in 
the spirit of such development, it can hardly be expected that in 
a serious political or social crisis, Western Germany would take a 
different path from that taken by the Weimar Republic after 1930. 
Already today, the same forces which paved the way for 1933 and 
remained faithful to their ,,fiihrer“ Adolf Hitler throughout the 
period from 19335 till 1954 — are again infiltrating the bureaucracy 
of the Federation, as well as that of the provinces, entering the 
administrative apparatus and especially flooding economy. Is there 
any prospect, therefore, that an army, set up in such a social atmo- 
sphere, could be exempted from the influence of such elements? 
Hardly. 

In view of all this, the German labour movement sees in the 
te-establishment of the army, in the restoration atmosphere of Western 
Germany, an acute danger for the maintenance of democracy and 
for the preservation of its freedom of action and its legality. But, 
as is known, Western Germany has been compelled to include an 
undesired clause in the draft constitution, a new Article 48 of the 
Weimar constitution. Need it be recalled that this fatal clause was 
the legal basis for the destruction of the power of parliament and 
democratic institutions in the Weimar State? 

In the present inner political situation in Western Germany 
it is inevitable that the burden of huge expenses for the setting up 
of the army would fall on the shoulders of the working masses, 
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Besides this, what is the use of an army which is allegedly 
to serve for the defence of freedom, when the plans of responsible 
NATO powers provide that tactical automatic weapons would be 
used in the future war — waged above all in the West German area? 
Can a man wish to defend the freedom of the dead? 

That is why the German labour movement is of the opinion 
that its task is not to provide possibilities, through the creation of 
an army in Germany, for free and arbitrary operation of an American 
leadership of theintentions of which nothing can be knowninadvance. 
Its task is, above all, to do everything in its power to avoid a future 
war, for European civilization can defend itself only by avoiding 
war. But, its main task is to preserve its freedom which is being 
threatened by the consolidation of the authoritarian course in Western 
Germany. Freedom is not to be defended by exposing it, in Western 
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Germany, to the danger of early destruction. The German labour 
movement is convinced therefore that it can fulfil its historical task 
only if it opposes the revival of German militarism. Precisely because, 
in its history, it made a decisive mistake on the question of war in 
1914 as well as in 1933, it is under a double moral obligation towards 
the international labour movement to take this attitude and to 
prevent the danger which inevitably threatens also other European 
countries if an army is joined to supremacy of Reusch and associates in 
economy, to the supremacy of Globke and associates in bureaucracy. 
The fact that those who resisted the Third Reich out of humanitarian 
impulses are joining the German labour movement in this struggle, 
— although they do not belong ideologically to the social-democrats 
— is not to be looked upon as an accident. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


A GENERAL STUDY OF THE ORIGIN STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATO 


VII 
THE ORGANIZATION OF NATO 


S far as the organizational structure of NATOis concerned 

the Treaty is very scanty in precise provisions. In fact, its 

organization is dealt with only in Article 9, which provided 
for the establishment of a Council, in which all Member States 
were to be represented, and which is to consider questions relating 
to the application of the Treaty. This Council is authorized to create 
the necessary auxiliary organs, including a Military Committee, 
which will recommend measures for the application of Articles 3 
and 5 (the strengthening of the defensive power of the Member 
States and their joint capacity to resist armed aggression). 

This provision of Article 9 has been widely and freely applied, 
in the military as well as in the political and economic fields. 

The internal organization of NATO has been developing in two 
directions: towards the constant expansion of the field of mutual 
cooperation and joint interests through various organs, and towards 
the systematic centralization of technical competency and control. 
In the last six years, i.e. since the North Atlantic Treaty came in 
force, its organization has been undergoing constant changes, which 
kept in step with the evolution of the military and political concep- 
tions of its leaders. 

Apart from the general formula contained in Article 9, the 
Treaty did not establish even the basic principles for the Organiza- 
tion’s internal structure. This made it possible — without over- 
stepping the bounds of the Treaty formally — to give very wide 
and free interpretations to Article 9, carry out fundamental changes 
in the internal organization on the basis of the Council’s decisions, 
and change and expand the contents of the Treaty, without having 
to go through the formal ratification of such changes. Thus, this 
practice, the legality of which is debatable, led to the establishment 
of a flexible machinery, which is not checked by any rigid limits 
or contractual rules. This flexibility has been fully used, gradually, 
of course, so that the present organization of NATO has almost 
lost connection with the Treaty. One would have to be very liberal 
in interpreting Article 9 to be able to find in it the basis for, let us 
say, the establishment of an integrated Atlantic army, the joint High 
Command, the General Secretariat and the like. In one of the previous 
articles we have seen how the actual organization of NATO affects 
the obligations of the Member States, which they undertook under 
Article 5 of the Treaty. 

It is not possible in this article — and it is not its aim — to 
present the entire organization of NATO, which has been constantly 
changing, and which is about to be still further changed through 
the admission of Western Germany and the West European Union 
in its ranks. We shall, therefore, discuss here only the three main 
phases the NATO conceptions have gone through. 

The first phase covers the period from the time when the Treaty 
came in force to the meeting of the NATO Council in New York 
in September 1950. This phase is characterized by the formation of 
the Council itself and by the setting up of a number of organs for 
the coordination of the military and economic policies of the Member 
States, and for the preparation of their joint defence plans. 

At first, two committees were set up, in which sit members of 
the national governments or their political representatives. They 
were the Defence Committee, composed of the defence ministers, 


which is the only?committee provided?for by Article 9, and the 
Financial and Economic Committee, composed of the ministers 
of Finance. 


In the field of joint defence, a Military Committee, composed 
of the chiefs or representatives of the national general staffs, and 
a Standing Group, in which military representatives of America, 
Britain and France sit, were also formed. 


For the drawing up of defensive plans, regional planning 
groups were organized in different geographic areas, which make 
up separate defense regions (North Europe, Western Europe with 
the Western Mediterranean, Southern Europe, the North Atlantic 
with Canada and the United States). 


A Committee, the duty of which was to supervise the production 
and supplies of arms, was formed as an auxiliary organ of the Defence 
Committee. 


This original structure of NATO was based on the principle 
of cooperation and coordination of the allied governments in all 
questions relating to the development of their defence and to their 
mutual assistance in the strengthening of the defence economies. 


Together with the establishing of these organs, certain general 
principles of Atlantic cooperation were also determined. These 
established a) that all problems — military, economic and other — 
should be considered together, and not separately in accordance 
with the national needs of any Member State, and that all efforts 
should be planned in coordination; b) that all problems encountered 
in the economic and financial policies of the Member States should 
be dealt with in the Organization itself; and c) that the cooperation 
and coordination of the United States with the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation should be strengthened. 


The general evalution of this first phase of NATO’s develop- 
ment is that it had not yet developed beyond the limits of a broad 
military alliance, based on the competencies of the national govern- 
ment. NATO at that time was only a well developed system of inter- 
national cooperation and coordination, without any elements of 
integration. 


In the second phase of its development, which began with the 
Council meeting in New York in September 1950 and ended with 
its Ottawa session in September 1951, began a process of more 
developed cooperation and integration of various institutions. 


The development of NATO in this period coincided with the 
first year of the Korean war, which had a considerable influence 
on the conceptions of the Organization and its members. The Korean 
war was directly responsible for the sharpening of the international 
situation and for the fear of a general war. Consequently, throughout 
this period steps were being taken to strengthen and speed up the 
organization of the NATO military forces, for which purpose the 
Member States accepted certain organizational forms, about which 
most of them had probably not even thought at the time the Treaty 
was concluded. The basic characteristic of these changes was the 
increasing centralization of the military forces and their, functions, 
sO as to improve their ability for independent and united action. 

’ First of all, certain changes towards centralization were carried 
out in the NATO sstructure itself. Thus, for instance, the Defence 
and the Financial and Economic Committees, as special organs of 
NATO, were abolished. Their competencies were taken over by 
the Council itself, in which seats were provided also for the national 
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defence and finance ministers. In the original organization, there 
were three organs, in which the Member States were represented 
by their cabinet ministers, and which acted in the political, defense 
and economic fields separately, though in coordination. With this 
reform, the functions of these organs were put into the hands of 
a single organ, in which every national government is represented 
by three most important ministers. The authority and influence 
of the Council were thus greatly increased. This was, in fact, the 
first tacit revision of the North Atlantic Treaty. For, in addition 
to the Council, Article 9 provided only for the Defence Committee, 
which the Council was to organize immediately. The Council did 
set it up, but after a year’s time it abolished it altogether and took 
over all its functions in its own hands. 


In order to give permanent character to the Council, a Com- 
mittee of Deputies was set up, which performed the duties of the 
Council in between its meetings. 


Other changes were also carried out in order to strengthen the 
centralization of competencies. The number of committees was 
reduced, and a special Military Agency for the standardization of 
arms and equipment, coordination of training, established. 


However, the greatest change that took place inthe second period 
of NATO’s development was the organization of the integrated 
NATO army under a special High Command, which is independent 
of the national forces of individual Member States. 


Certain contingents of allied troops in Europe were then imme- 
diately placed at the disposal of the High Command, and plans 
were drawn up for the formation of new divisions. SHAPE, the 
inter-European command, with its sectors and limits of action, was 
formed and its chief named. 


In the NATO regions of Western and Southern Europe a new 
international military factor was thus created, which is beyond, or 
partially beyond, the control of the national governments, which 
exercise sovereignty in those regions. To sanction this new rela- 
tionship, international agreements on the status of NATO troops 
were concluded, which regulate all questions relating to their stationing, 
communications, supplies, jurisdiction and the like. 

With all this NATO undoubtedly changed its legal and political 
physiognomy. This change turned an originally political and military 
alliance into a unique international organization. 

What are the legal relations between the Member States, the 
NATO Council and the High Command in matters concerning 
policy, armed forces and plans for military action, and, more par- 
ticularly, how such relations would be affected if the NATO machinery 
was put in action? This is a practical political question, which should 
not be considered solely through the legal and formal rules and 
principles of international law, but also through other factors, such 
as the strength of individual Member States, their influence, their 
geographic position, the general international situation and so on. 


In the third phase of the development of NATO, which covers 
the period from the Ottawa meeting of the Council in September 
1951 to its meeting in Paris in December 1952, some further changes 
were carried out in the field of political and economic relations 
between the Member States. 


In this period the NATO military organization continued to 
develop on the basis established in the preceding period. The 
greatest attention was paid to the organization and better functioning 
of the High Command and the commands of various regions. Plans 
were approved for the formation of new units of the Atlantic army, 
for their standard equipment and supplies, uniform training and 
the like. 


The most important act for the further integration of the Atlantic 
army was the adoption of a programme for the infrastructure of the 
NATO military organization, for which a joint budget was approved. 
The organizing of strategic bases and depots, the strategic organization 
of the rear areas, and the solving of transport and dislocation problems 
turned the NATO regions of Western and Southern Europe into 
a single area under the High Command, and so completed the 
centralization of its military structure, organizationally and technically. 


In this period NATO was territorially expanded to Eastern 
Mediterranean and Anatolia by admitting Greece and Turkey in 
its membership. 

However, the third phase in the development of NATO was 
particularly marked by changes in its political and economic organi- 
zation, which were similar to those carried out in its military struc- 
ture. Together with these changes, a declaration on the aims of NATO 
was issued, which is just as important for the appraisal of its character. 


With the setting up of joint military units and commands, the 
new military organization needed also a new economic policy. Con- 
sequently, great attention in this period was paid to the centtali- 
zation and coordination of the defense and economic activities under 
the wing of NATO. To this end a new committee was set up, the 
duty of which was to study the problems of the coordination of eco- 
nomics in all spheres which are important for the strengthening of 


the defense ability of the organization. This committee, in addition 
to other things, determined priorities in the production of equipment 
and supplies and in the utilization of raw materials, made decisions 
on problems concerning coal and steel, distributed off shore orders 
and regulated the balance of payments and the like. 


In accord with the new principles and tasks of the Atlantic eco- 
nomic policy, the American system of military and economic assistance 
to foreign countries was reorganized by combining all its branches 
into a single organ of mutual assistance (M.S.A.). 


The political, i.e. the so-called civil part of the NATO orga- 
nization, has also undergone certain changes, in the direction of 
greater centralization and stability. The Committee of Deputies, 
the competency of which was limited by the Council, was abolished 
and replaced by a Committee of Permanent Delegates, who are 
direct representatives of the national governments. Until this change 
was carried out, the Council as a rule met twice a year. Between 
its meetings the Committee of Deputies conducted definite functions, 
but its competency was limited. Now, the Council was constantly 
in session, since the Committee of Permanent Delegates is a body 
composed of direct representatives of the governments of the Member 
States. 


Finally, another new thing in the political life of NATO was 
the establishment of a General Secretariat, as a permanent political 
and administrative bureau of the organization. In this way, the 
civil organization of NATO was also centralized, since this joint 
organ, with an international statute, is independent of the represen- 
tatives of individual Member States. 


NATO has thus become in form a special international organiza- 
tion, which, besides the Council and the Committee of representatives 
of the contracting parties who act on instructions from their govern- 
ments, has a special international organ, which acts in the name of 
the organization itself. 


At its meeting in Ottawa, the Council adopted a declaration 
on the aims of NATO, which throws some light on the internal 
tendencies that had been only partially noticed in the development 
of the organization. That declaration says, inter alia, that NATO 
is not only a military and political alliance, the aim of which is the 
defence against aggression, but that it was organized with the aim 
of instituting permanent cooperation and that it represents an 
association of nations, which are resolved to maintain the unity of 
purpose and effort in time of peace as well. 


The road followed by NATO in its development from its for- 
mation until the adoption of the said declaration is very long con- 
sidering the brief space of time between the two events. For, at 
the beginning NATO was a military-defensive alliance against 
aggression as provided for by Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter; when the Council met in Ottawa, it had already the character 
of a permanent international organization. 


However, its internal development has not been completed 
yet, either in organization or in purposes. The plans including the 
West European Union and Western Germany, which are now under 
consideration, will certainly introduce in NATO further political, 
military and organizational changes. 
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THE FORMOSAN CONFLICT 


by 


Stojan KOVACEVIC 


HEN viewing events connected with the question of Formosa 

people mostly consider the individual aspects or details with 

a common denominator: is it likely that an armed conflict 
could break out in the area of Formosa? They seem to be losing 
sight of the basic facts. The opponents, of course, start from their 
own positions and advance the arguments which suit them best. 
However, the problem of Formosa, in the framework of current 
international relations, calls for a comprehensive analysis of the 
various component parts which, in the final instance, can be reduced 
to two basic factors. First: Formosa is beyond doubt part of the 
Chinese national territory and, second, the problem of Formosa 
is very important for world peace. 


Under the Shimonoseki treaty (1895), Formosa was given to 
Japan together with the Pescadores islands. Other imperialist rivals 
— although forcing Japan to renounce certain provisions of the 
treaty — did not oppose the wresting of Formosa and the Pescadores 
islands from defeated China. For a full 50 years, these islands were 
under Japanese sovereignty. The victorious powers in the Second 
World War accepted the just demands of allied China for the return 
of these territories as this did not clash with their interests at the 
time. This led to the Cairo declaration, signed in 1943 by the 
USA, Great Britain and China — a declaration to which the USSR 
appended its signature in Potsdam in 1945. After Japan’s defeat, 
the Chinese troops landed on these islands. The victory of the 
revolution in China later turned Formosa, the Pescadores and some 
other islands of lesser importance into the last sanctuary of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s defeated remnants where they are still stationed under 
the protection of the American fleet and naval forces. Under the 
Peace Treaty of San Francisco, Japan renounced its sovereignty 
over these islands in 1951. Although the treaty does not lay down 
formally that Formosa and Pescadores islands are to pass under 
the sovereignty of the mother country, it would be impossible 
either to dispute the Chinese character of the islands or the Chinese 
sovereignty rights over them. It is only recently that — calculated 
to justify the current American action in connection with Formosa 
— theses have been appearing on the unsettled legal status of the 
islands. However, the supporters of these theses do not venture to deny 
that Formosa, together with the Pescadores islands, is a component 
part of the Chinese territory, but accentuate the as yet ,,unsolved“ 
legal status of these areas. 


While Chiang Kai-shek was in power in China, the question 
of the islands was so to speak, not raised at all. With the victory 
of the revolution and the beginning of the cold war on a world scale, 
a new military and political significance was attached to Formosa. 
It became — upon rejection of what is inessential in this problem 
— a military and political bastion of American policy in the Far 
East. Developments led to a situation in which Formosa became 
important for the USA not only because of American policy in the 
Far East and in Asia but also, in a sense, generally in the world. 


Numerous arguments are being advanced by the American side 
to the effect that Formosa, together with the Pescadores islands, 
is essential to the whole system of ,,Pacific defence“. It is pointed 
out that in the hands of a ,,hostile power“, Formosa would endanger 
the positions of ,,friendly countries“ (the Philippines, some countries 
in South East Asia and remoter regions in the Pacific), and even 
American possessions in that area. These assertions can hardly stand 
criticism in view of the insular position of the Philippines, American 
and other possessions in the Pacific, their great distance and the 
non-existence of suitable military and naval means on the Chinese 
side for possible operations of this kind, as well as the certainty that 
for a long time to come, China will be without these means. The 
possession of Formosa by its legitimate owner — China — would 
not therefore constitute a military threat to anybody. In America 
itself voices are heard, though infrequently, to the effect that China’s 
presence in Formosa would not be a military danger. World pub.ic 
opinion is even less convinced that American defence interests are 
involved in the game over Formosa. 

Two elements should be singled out in this situation. Firstly, 
the attitude of American policy towards national liberation move- 


ments of the Asian peoples and secondly, the fact of the easing of 
the cold war tension, which was not viewed favourably, last year, 
by American influential circles. The fictitious character of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s clique as the Chinese Government will doubtless collapse 
sooner or later. In the meantime, it is an instrument of strugleg 
against the legitimate Chinese Government. American concep- 
tions about changes in China as a component part of the cold war 
struggle between blocs, have led to a situation in which this fiction 
is used as a screen for justifying, before the public, interference in 
the civil war of another country. Even those quarters in America 
who otherwise support the Government Far East policy are cons- 
cious of this. The views of the world public as well as of a great 
many governments need hardly be emphasized: the attitude on the 
question of China, Chinese representation in UNO and the question 
of Formosa is causing great damage to the prestige of the USA. 
This is also felt, it seems, by the American competent circles, judging 
by the struggle going on between them for a revision of that policy. 
The reason that this struggle has not yet received a public character 
lies, in addition to the above-mentioned reasons on the international 
plan, also in the existence of considerable forces inside the country 
who allow themselves to be carried away by unrealistic conceptions 
as well as the general political atmosphere which prevails in America 
today, despite the fact that there have been lately certain symptoms 
of changes in a positive direction. 


There are as yet not enough signs that American policy has 
reconciled itself to the victory of the revolution in China, although 
some people see in the abandonment of plans for the return of Chiang 
Kai-shek to the mainland and in the basically defensive attitude 
on the question of Formosa — a certain reorientation of American 
policy towards the recognition of the actual situation and towards 
a modus vivendi with China as she is today. The Asian policy of the 
USA is a result of a whole series of internal and external factors 
so that possible essential changes could not be expected in a short 
time, even though.they be in sight. Also the complex character of 
factors which constitute the basis of this policy does not allow at the 
present time the adoption of a thesis concerning forthcoming changes 
in this policy with any amount of probability. It seems obvious, 
for the present, that American policy will continue to insist on 
Formosa and the Pescadores islands in the immediate future. This 
is a fact to be reckoned with by many responsible factors in the world 
regardless of the moral, military, political and other aspects of the 
American attitude which threatens to inflict even greater damage 
to American prestige in the future. 


It is also important to point out that the settlement of the 
Formosa problem has been rendered difficult by the bloc policy of 
the great powers; judging by the well known fact the USSR and 
China take the same attitude, namely that stabilization in the Far 
East will be possible only after complete American withdrawal from 
these positions. —The Western bloc countries do not have a common 
attitude towards the problem of Formosa because of their different 
positions and the influence of the home and world public opinions. 
A number of Western countries are unwilling to go to such extremes 
as the Americans apparently have in mind. For example, the Americans 
were certainly unable to ensure British support, before they had 
given assurances, in addition to other promises, that a purely defensive 
attitude would be retained. The aggravation of the Formosa question 
has created a situation in which the armed forces of the opposing 
sides are confronting each other, so that the possibility of a conflict 
is not to be looked upon as entirely out of the question. If it were 
to break out, it would hardly be confined to the region of Formosa 
or only to China and the United States. Under present conditions, 
this means real denger of a general war with the perspective of the 
use of modern weapons for mass destruction. The reaction of public 
opinion to the aggravation of the situation over Formosa has shown 
to what extent the nations are against war and in favour of the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, which is made difficult by bloc policy. The 
Manila Pact conference in Bangkok will probably show how far 
these feelings have influenced such a group as the SEATO Pact, 
while the forthcoming conference of the Asian-African States in 


Bandung promises to be a manifestation of a policy against blocs, 
for active coexistence, peaceful settlement of disputes and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other countries. ; 


The endeavours of public opinion to exclude the possibility 
of an armed conflict in the region of Formosa have also enlisted 
the support of a number of Governments. Peaceful nations are 
convinced that there is not a single question in international rela- 
tions which would unconditionally call for its settlement by force 
of arms to the exclusion of all peaceful means. It is generally believed 
that the parties-in-dispute should find a solution for their dispute 
by peaceful methods; and all the roads in this direction are good: 
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whether they be sought in the United Nations forum or outside it; 
whether at a broader or limited conference, whether through direct 
talks or through the mediation of another Government or personality. 


The attitude of the one or the other side towards certain details, 
such as during the evacuation of the Tachen island, as well as some 
vague implications in the statements made by responsible represen- 
tatives, both American and Chinese, seem to indicate that none 
of them mean to go to extremes. But, as long as the armed forces 
of the opposing sides face each other and until talks and negotiations 
have been placed on the agenda — the danger will continue to exist, 
a danger to which the world must devote its full attention. 


SOCIALISM AND HUMANISM 


In socialism, however, the form of State has to be modified 

to such an extent that the State becomes ,,absorbed by the 
State“, that it alienates and socializes its functions gradually and 
definitely. In socialism the State is a State which disappears, which 
withers away“. The process of withering away is a twofold one. 
First, it is a de-etatization resting upon the separation of the State 
from economy and from a series of other social services, especially 
in the fields of education, science, culture, social insurance, protec- 
tion of national health, etc. With us, this process comes to be war- 
ranted by applying the principle of self-government of workers and 
the principle of social administration. In the political sphere of 
socialist society this is the most important step in history towards 
restoring to man ,,the alienation of his social force ina form of poli- 
tical power“. 


Shire democracy is still a political regime, a ,,form of state“. 


The other side of this process of withering away in no less impor- 
tant. That side concerns the inner democratization of the social and 
political order in general. In our country, the elements of this demo- 
cratization in the domain of State are: a) restitution of the communal 
system resting upon self-governed communities as chief social cells 
and new democratic forms of both immediate and mediate adminis- 
tration of citizens. b) democratization of the political organs of power 
by establishing the principle of parliamentary government according 
to which the laws and essential political acts are enacted by represen- 
tative bodies, Houses of Representatives and People’s Committees, 
while all other organs but fulfil the norms and political decisions. 
c) development of various forms of immediate democracy, such as 
meetings of voters, referenda, commissions and citizens’ councils; 
d) democratization of public organs and administration by introducing 
representatives of social organizations and of citizens; e) extension 
of the suffrage from the right of voting to a full political suffrage, 
which is warranted by all candidatures being put up at voters’ mee- 
tings; f) constitutionality and legitimacy, respectively the subordina- 
tion of all the organs of power, especially of the executive organs, 
to the objective norms fixed by Constitution and Law; g) a further 
democratization of politics, which has been warranted by transfor- 
ming the Party into the League of Communists and the Front into 
the Socialist Alliance of working people. The existence of the 
State implies the existence of Law. But, after all, the existence of 
both State and Law is connected with the very basis of socialism 
in which the distribution of goods cannot be done as yet in accordance 
with either the capabilities or the needs, but only by applying the 
norm; everybody should be given according to his work. We ap- 
proach thus one of the main questions of socialism and humanism, 
the question of equality. 


Socialism considers the equality of men in the same way as 
it considers other social phenomena, respectively the questions of 
man. This stand is free from opportunism and dogmatism, from 
sentimentality and a primitive or utopian egalitarianism. Socialism 
is a science and science is well aware of the fact that men were never 
wholly equal as individuals, that they can never be. Men are a 
product of nature and biology as well as of society and of them- 
selves. Accordingly, men are influenced by heredity as well as by 
their environment and education. Socialism creates social conditions 
and relations, the milieu and system of education, which tend to 
reduce to the least possible extent not cnly social inequalities but also 
inequalities in general. Still, notwithstanding the great influence 
which should come from social conditions, the inevitable biological 


difference itself will always convey to society certain expressions 
and manifestations of inequality. In this regard socialism is real 
and does not delude. Moreover, in any utopian egalitarianism 
humanity is deprived of necessary inequalities, of the possibility 
that all and everybody may use what is individually the highest 
and the best in individuals. Being contrary to the nature of human 
society and man, levelling is at the same time unreal and noxious. 
Levelling is an anti-socialist and anti-humanist law. It is an expres- 
sion of the primitive mind, of the psychology of backward peasantry 
and false philanthropy which looks for civilization in primitive 
relationships and not in the heights of the material, cultural and 
ideal wealth of society. Not in progressive and varied civilization, 
but in a conservatism reduced and enclosed in uniformity. Engels 
has stated it very clearly in his ,,Anti-Diihring“: 


» Lhe essence of the claims of proletarians concerning equality 
consists in a claim for abolition of classes. Any claim for equality 
which would imply something more than that, would necessarily 
become absurd“. 

There are certain socialist writers who conclude from this 
proposition of Marxism that socialism, and communism in general, 
stand for the maintenance of hierarchy itself. From the ;outset, 
socialism was against hierarchy which is resting upon all kinds of 
social privileges, particularly the new, bureaucratic privileges which 
are a constant danger at the beginning of socialist development. 
Socialism, however, does not reject the necessity of governing and 
of different degrees of authority, even of subordination in the public 
and administrative system. Still, it is the necessary unity in the 
realization of politics and legitimacy which is aimed at, not hierarchy 
as such and for itself. 


Moreover, socialism does not idealize the man who is organizing 
socialism. It trusts this man and is convinced that men are able 
to take part in organizing a socialist society, when the main con- 
ditions for it have been warranted. 

Still, socialism considers that society and man cannot be at 
once deprived of a certain subordination, control, supervision, book- 
keeping, responsibility and punishment. Therefore organization 
and compulsion are still necessary in socialism. 


It is, however, just on account of the fact that the State and 
Law are necessary, that they must be, after all, organized in accord- 
ance with the corresponding principles of the hierarchy of functions 
and subordination and warranted by compulsion, they must be 
anti-bureaucratic and made objective, connected with Law to which 
everybody is subordinate notwithstanding their position or the 
function they discharge in the public and political life and system. 
The State must be as democratic as possible, it must be, as Marx 
stressed it ,.known by everybody“ and subordinate to an active, 
courageous, moral, conscious, socially responsible and civilized 
public opinion based on freedom of thought and speech and freedom 
to organize socialist man. It is only bureaucracy which sees, according 
to Marx, in such a democratized State and public opinion ,,a betrayal 
of its own mystery“. It would develop an idolatry as regards the 
authority of the power, merely because of its authority, because, 
after all, it considers State as a private domain of its own upon 
which it wants to remain unimpeachable for its privileges and 
, position-hunting“. 

Taking into consideration the .existence of State and its right, 
socialism demands developing and extending the democratic rights 
of man and the citizen. The first of these rights are especially personal 
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rights of man, such as: personal liberty, the liberty of conscience 
and creed, freedom of domicile and intercourse. The Constitution 
has to warrant these rights by restricting power and by subordinating 
it, especially that which governs the economy, to the Law, respon- 
sibility and a strict public control. Other rights and the new democratic 
political rights of man, which imply the individual right to self- 
government, develop further and are bound to do so in socialism. 
In socialism, they must be an instrument by means of which the 
State becomes even something known and created by all, an organ- 
ization of the working people itself. 


The ¢xistence of the public objective right is essentially implied 
in the basis of socialism, in that degree of its material development, 
which demands the greatest development possible of the forces 
of production as well as the highest possible productivity of work, 
in order to make the phase of socialism as short as possible, and 
consequently the phase of restrictions of rights, liberties and of 
humanism in general as well. In socialism the right cannot be actually 
equal, a right for all. It is still (like the bourgeois right and every 
other right) a regime of actual inequality, because it sets equal norms 
for actually unequal relations. In principle, the producers and the 
working people have equal rights respectively, the same scale of 
rewarding is applied to them. Those who create more, however, 
earn more and have more rights; those who by their work, bring 
more values into the common fund. The principle of exchange of 
equal values is being applied there, and it is inevitable that those 
who work more and better earn more. In the same way, the equal 
rewarding of inequalities results from the fact that men are neither 
biologically nor actually equal. Some have tastes and wants which 
others have not, or have different ones. Some spend less and others 
much more. Some have a family to support while others have none, 
some have extra-earnings while others are deprived of them. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the wholly equal rewarding, men are actually 
unequally satisfied in their needs. 


This inequality, however, is necessary, it is a condition for the 
development of socialism. It is, therefore, justifiable on the basis 
of the ,,general interest“ and it is relatively the least unjust, because 
it considers men only with regard to their work, not with regard 
to social or a similar hierarchy. 


In socialism, a full equality of men comes to be established, 
notwithstanding the national, religious, racial or other differences 
which may exist among them. Men are equal before the Law in 
most essential social relations. This equality comes to be extended 
by the equality of rights of man and woman, by a reduction of the 
racial forms of ,,census“ and ,,term of probation“ for the obtainment 
of rights and other principles, as well as by the measures of the legal 
system and order. Being a social order which brings about material 
and other conditions for an abolition of the economic and other 
social inequalities among men, socialism tends to identify equality 
before the Law with actual equality of both legal position and rights 
of citizens. As a concrete historical form of a given society. socialism 
admits of a certain unequal treatment of men when it comes to 
warrant the material, political and other main conditions of both 
the existence and the development of socialism. Consequently, 
some rights cannot imply a full equality, or ,,democracy for all“. 
To socialism society is not only a quantity of individuals, but also: 
a system of social conditions of their work, and of the nature of their 
relations. These principal relations to work and community were 


not the same for all, they cannot be so, not only because of the F 
backwardness of some individuals and the struggle for personal exis : 
tence, which is characteristic of socialism, but also on account of“ 


some remnants of the resistance of classes against socialism and its 
institutions. It is essential here that the corresponding necessary 
inequality can be fixed only by the Law, i.e. by the highest represen- 
tative organ-of power, not by the administration or by some civil 
servant or employee. This inequality does not come from man but 
from both the social conditions and the social functions of indivi- 
duals. It is but temporary in socialism, and this temporariness must 
be shorter. It will always subsist in one form or another as long 
as ,,the general interest does not become actually the particular 
interest as well, and the particular interest does not become actually 
the general interest.“ (Marx). 


One of the most essential elements of humanism is the freedom 
of man. Socialism itself is no obtainment of full freedom, still the 
process of the new and a more real liberation of man is to make him 
the true master of society, of nature and of himself. Such a man 
who masters the objective laws and himself can become what he 
really is, a conscious, proper and human man, i.e. a free man. 


Socialism endeavours to secure the main conditions of liberty. 
These conditions are to be found, above all, in the field of material 
existence and in that of the freedom to work and in work. Socialism 
is inevitably the opposite of an economic system which is checked 
by superproduction, depressions, lack of employment, sharp economic 
conflicts and competition, misery and uncertainty for the future. 
This principal security of the working man is the most important 
measure in obtaining his liberty. The man whose work has not 
been secured and who is not sure of what is to come tomorrow, 


that man cannot be free even if he has been granted political, personal 
and other liberties. Socialism, however, claims a free man and a 
free realization of everything he has in himself, of all his human 
capabilities and possibilities. A full expansion of human personal 
value, a possibility of man’s full development, in accordance with 
his biological possibilities, that is the essence and necessity of socialism, 
the essence and prerequisite of every true liberty and humanism. 

In socialism, however, the liberty of man cannot be a complete 
one, especially in as much as man is not conscious of all the social and 
natural Laws, in as much as the production of goods, the subordina- 
tion of the producers to both market and product, and the State-power 
and Law have to be maintained. As we have seen, all that comes 
to be, more or less, maintained, for a shorter or longer period — and 
it must be so. Man’s complete liberty begins when he is no more 
subordinate to any power which he had been obliged to exteriorize, 
to remove from under the control of his power. He becomes free 
when he has become fully conscious of social and natural Laws 
and when he becomes able, because of that consciousness, to live 
and to create without any necessity of being subordinate and dependent. 


The most important victory of humanism and man in socialism 
consists in an acknowledgment and securing of the social value of 
work. Passing gradually through different contradictions which 
exist in it in the beginning and even for a longer period, socialism 
endeavours to make work a basis of the distribution, a standard 
of all the relations; work freed from exploitation, constraint and 
torture. In the beginning, however, there can be no full socialization 
and humanization of work, because all men will not consider it in the 
same way. But, it is essential that free and creative work has been 
secured for man. In the conditions of social property, self-govern- 
ment and other democratic rights of man, such work has been made 
possible, and it has become an essential instrument to confirm 
human dignity, a means of raising man to the principal social value. 
Thus freed from every possibility of becoming an object to be owned 
by others, and restored to a conscious social life, work in socialism 
gradually liberates man from subordination, by developing his human 
values and capabilities, and, above all, his personal liberty; so much 
the more as the inner forces of production of a given socialist society 
increase proportionately. 


Therefore, the true history of humanism begins in socialism; 
but it does not end there nor does it come to be fulfilled in it. In 
socialism, in all the fields of the social and individual life, possibilities 
of an active movement towards a greater equality and a more real 
liberty come to be developed, towards the government of an increasing 
majority of producers and free men, towards the liberation of man 
and work from a sense of subordinations and alienations, though 
not from all alienations. In socialism men fight and must fight for 
more equality and a greater freedom, for an equalization of individual 
and general interests, for a gradual engaging of all in the society, 
in order to make it possible that the ,,general will becomes the will 
of all and everybody“, as Marx said, after Rousseau. 


Tn all that consists the essence of active, limited, though cons- 
tantly variable and progressive socialist humanism. In reality, 
Socialist humanism“ is but a category of logics, a convention aiming 
at differentiation and a better understanding. Humanism is one 
and undivided, because both man and his fight for humanity form 
a unity. In socialism, humanist history enters a phase of a gradual, 
real expressing, because man gradually realizes the conditions 
in which he will, on account of his knowledge and power, subordinate 
to himself all the social and political powers which had subordinated 
him, and he will thus create himself, i.e. he will become a total 
human being. 


The material strengthening of socialist society, based on the 
ever increasing development of the forces of production, the abun- 
dance of products, the liberation of work and the application of other 
main principles of socialism, all form the basis on which humanism 
stands and develops. The victory of humanism is not due only to 
these objective social changes and conditions. Humanism, as man’s 
struggle for dignity, must become an active and influential factor 
in socialism. Socialism, democracy and humanism are but parts 
of the same process of liberation of both work and man. They must 
follow parallel ways, by mutually penetrating and completing 
each other. 


The active influence of humanism and the degree of its realiza- 
tion are to be found in social and individual relations among men. 
In one word, in the attitude of society towards man and in that of 
man towards society. Socialism has no abstract notion of man, 
neither does it idealize him. Still, there can be no socialism without 
confidence in man, in his capabilities and values and in his power 
to become a man, just as the others. Therefore socialism demands 
a Struggle against a range of phenomena and remnants upon which 
we are still coming in socialist society. Socialist humanism demands 
new relations of friendly understanding, respect and sympathy among 
men. It demands that everybody does what he is capable of, and 
that everybody helps another to develop his personality and to 
confirm his dignity. The relations of probity, collaboration, frater- 
nity and mutual respect, freed from the remnants of selfishness, 


intolerance, competition, hierarchy and mastery, form one of the 
important bases on which socialism and humanism can be 
accomplished. 


Being a realistic, humanist attitude towards man, socialism 
demands that, when man has to suffer — he suffer as little as pos- 
sible; when he must be punished — he be punished only according 
to his real guilt and as much as it is socially indispensable; when 
he must be subordinated, controlled and isolated — this be done 
without offending his personal dignity and humanization. Socialist 
humanism is against every system of branding, eternal condemnations, 
undervaluation and offending the human in man. By removing the 
conditions for such systems and such conceptions which come to 
be maintained for a long period in the consciousness and thinking 
of men, socialism prepares and creates a fuller, a true humanism. 


Socialist humanism is against any idolatry, against any trans- 
formation of man into an instrument, and against any power or 
institution which would expropriate man’s human personality and 
prevent him from his constantly being humanized. Socialism admits 
different opinions and feelings, including also religions and similar 
opinions and feelings. It is, however, against the rise of mysticism, 
fanaticism, new churches and sects which would be formed in the 
name of socialism. Socialism is against any idolatry as regards the 
State, against any dogma and moral opportunism. In case of doubt 
whether the State or man is right, in case of doubt between right 
and wrong, socialist humanism demands sympathy with man and 
an acknowledgment of his rights. 


Genuine humanism can be realized only in a society in which 
there will be no classes, State or rights, i.e. in a society in which 
man will use liberty, without being entitled to it, and equality, not 
on account of the Law, but on account of the fact that he is really 
able, like other men, to work according to his capabilities, and to 
take part in the use of social products to meet his needs in the 
way which best corresponds to his nature. Therefore, Marx was 
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right to say that communism is actually the realization of humanism: 
Being a full restitution of man, a restitution consciously enriched 
with the whole preceding development of humanity, communism 
is therefore, humanism. 

It is only in communism that this total humanism can be re- 
alized, i.e. that humanism which will be valid for all, which means, 
in the first place, for everybody. In that humanism, full individualism 
comes also to be realized. Communism is a full realization of indivi- 
dualism, in that sense, that the man comes to be raised to the pedestal 
of his own personality, after a social development which lasted for 
centuries. After he had succeeded in conquering nature and his 
environment. he has succeeded in conquering himself and in making 
himself the holder of all the relations, activities and solutions in 
society. Man has become wholly free, after the contradiction existing 
»between liberty and necessity, between the individual and the 
species“ (Marx) had been solved. By solving consciously the ,,mystery 
of history“, man becomes its only and total object. History begins, 
in the full sense of the word, as the history of man, as humanism. 

Socialism is an inevitable stage along the road to the realization 
of humanism, and therefore humanism is inevitably humane, it 
follows a way parallel to communism, by realizing the conditions 
necessary for the development of the latter, and by demanding the 
constant humanization of both social conditions and man. The great 
historical value of socialism as regards communism consists in the 
fact that it is this form of human society that the old contradiction 
between work and capital has started being solved, the contradiction 
between the producer and the means of production, between the 
producer and his being subordinate to the product produced by 
him, between production and consumption, between real man and 
abstract citizen. All the former social systems sharpened that con- 
tradiction, thus dehumanizing man. Socialism has started to solve 
these contradictions to the benefit of man by restoring to him all 
those powers and functions which had been alienated from him. 
Socialism is therefore inevitably humanism also.. 
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ACTIVITY OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL FOR 
MEDITERRANEAN FISHERIES 


by 


B. SAMBRAILO 


N international agreement on the setting up of a General 

Council for fisheries in the Mediterranean was signed in 

Rome on September 29, 1949 under the auspices of the Section 
on Fisheries attached to the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). Present at the foundation meeting were the delegates of 
France, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Britain, Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
while the USA, Spain and the Papal State were represented by 
observers. Egypt, Israel and Spain joined the agreement subsequently. 
This international agreement came into force in 1952. 


The General Council for Mediterranean fisheries is an inter- 
national organ in which all riparian countries of the Mediterranean 
basin may take part, as well as those with littoral possessions in 
that area. Its provisional seat is Rome. The Adriatic Sea also 
belongs to the Mediterranean basin since it is geographically within 
its boundaries, as well as the Aegean and the Black Seas. 

In addition to biological-research functions, the work of the 
Mediterranean Council includes many other tasks. Thus the study 
of fishing methods is one of its primary concerns as it stimulates 
research and improvement of fishing and kindred activities. Further, 
it is intended to have a propaganda function for spreading technical 
and oceanographic information. It has also an advisory function 
which consists, inter alia, in recommending member-Governments 
to undertake research on a national or international scale and to 
consider development plans — in proposing and adopting measures 
for the introduction of standard equipment, technical methods and 
nomenclature in scientific and research work. Besides, the Mediter- 
ranean Council operates in the field of law where its task is to make 
parallel studies of legislation on fisheries in the Mediterranean 
countries with a view to making recommendations to member- 
Governments regarding the coordination of unequal regulations 
on fisheries. 


The functions of the Council also include the combatting of 
fishermen’s professional complaints with the consequent duty of 
stimulating research in the field of ship hygiene and prevention 
of professional diseases. As regards supplies, the task of the Mediter- 
ranean Council is to offer its services to member-Governments for 
ensuring the necessary material and equipment. Finally, it has to 
report on matters connected with oceanographic and technical problems 
at the request of Governments of the FAO organizations as well as 
other international, national or private organizations with similar aims. 


The advisory function of the Mediterranean Council is parti- 
cularly important and calls for greater attention in the field of legal 
regulation. It should be more progressive, in keeping with the scope 
of competences of similar professional fishing organizations in the 
world. To achieve this, it would be necessary to invest the competent 
commission with greater powers, including protection of fisheries 
and their reasonable exploitation. 

Measures for the protection of fisheries and restriction of fishing 
activities with a view to ensuring lasting reasonable exploitation, 
plays an important role in the work of the Mediterranean Council. 


The plenary meeting of the General Council for Mediterranean 
fisheries, held in 1953 and 1954, noted and emphasized the indis- 
pensability of insisting on the proper use of trawling nets throughout 
the Mediterranean area in view of the decline of fisheries due to 
over-fishing. Yugoslavia, Italy and Albania are interested in this 
problem as well as in the question of taking uniform measures, or 
coordinating those existing, in the whole open area of the Adriatic, 
with the exception of the coastal reservation zones of each country 
concerned. We are especially interested in these measures because 
of the excessive exploitation of the Adriatic primarily in the open 
sea area. In order to achieve this aim it would be necessary to request 
the Mediterranean Council to make a study of the problem of fisheries 
on the Adriatic — to ascertain the extent of the fish fund and see 
that a commission draws up regulations, on the basis of this research, 
concerning maximum fishing, allowed and prohibited fishing methods, 
as well as the minimum size fish that may be caught etc. These 
measures have already been taken in those seas which abound in 
much greater quantities of fish than the Adriatic, for instance in the 
North Sea, parts of the Atlantic, the Pacific etc. 


In this work, the commission could make use of the results of 
research activities of various international fishing organizations 
(such as the North Sea International Fishing Commission) as well 
as data made available to it by the Yugoslav and Italian biologists. 
These should not be taken as pre-judged material, but only as a guide 
in one’s work. In so far as the results of past research in Yugoslavia 
and Italy coincided, they could be adopted without any further 
re-examination. If not, the commission appointed by the Mediter- 
ranean Council would have to re-examine all biological and technical 
data. 


Italian science and practice have already emphasized the need 
for international regulation of exploitation and protection of the 
open part of the Adriatic (international waters). The first known 
proposal was made by the Association of Chioggia Fishermen (1881) 
which asked that international regulations be drawn up for the whole 
of the Adriatic, that is, a convention on the regulation of the whole 
Adriatic area, with the exclusion of the fishing area reservations of 
each riparian State — the so-called sea fisheries. 


Thus the greater part of the Adriatic Sea, nearly the whole 
of which is a continental shelf (with depths of more than 200 meters) 
and which is of great interest for fishing, would come under the 
regime of methodical exploitation and necessary protection. All 
these measures would result in greater productivity, so that both 
Yugoslay and foreign fishermen would reap benefit from adequate 
fishing possibilities. 


If all these measures are to be successfully realized, the Mediter- 
ranean Council as well as the FAO section on fisheries would earn 
lasting credit for contributing to the introduction of progressive 
methods of scientific research and legal regulation of activities also 
in the Adriatic area,as well as for aiding correct exploitation of fisheries 
in the interests of all riparian countries. 
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THE UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


»INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS” No. 3—4. PUBLISHED 
BY THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND ECONOMY, BELGRADE 


N the past, the world resembled a motley of self sufficient 
I oases with little or no mutual connexion. The present technical 
achievements do not allow a single nation to become remote 
in its isolation, nor asingle region to be widely removed from the 
world arteries. Distance has been reduced by technological progress 
and the most remote countries are now linked by a series of political, 
economic, cultural and_other ties. Once,only neighbour depended 
upon neighbour. Today the fate of countries located at one end 
of our planet can be immediately contingent on the fate of countries 
thousands of kilometers distant. For the first time in history, the 
world has really become an indivisible entity. Both these objective 
truths of our time can serve as a starting point for the study of the 
position of the underdeveloped countries which became one of the 
paramount problems, not only regional but international since the 
end of World War II. 


Moral aspect. About two thirds of the total world 
population live in the underdeveloped countries which cover almost 
the whole of Africa, Asia, Latin America and a smaller part of Europe. 
In spite of the extraordinary technical achievements which are in 


themselves sufficient to ensure an enviable standard of living to all . 


peoples alike, the greater part of the world population (one billion 
and 600 million people) still live under conditions of misery and 
backwardness, and represent the great contemporary tragedy of 
millions of black, yellow and white people. The average life expectancy 
in the economically developed countries ranges from sixty to seventy 
years, while averaging 50 to 40 years in the undeveloped countries, 
just as several centuries ago, before the advent of Pasteur and anti- 
biotics, when man was incomparably weaker in his relationship to 
Nature. The daily circulation of newspapers and periodicals in 
the industrially developed countries totals tens and hundreds of millions, 
while the ratio of illiteracy sometimes reaches up to 80% in the 
undeveloped countries. Perhaps this short list of illustrative data 
should be concluded by the most drastic comparison: while two 
thirds of world population absorb hardly 15% of the world income, 
one third which inhabits the developed countries enjoys a full 85% 
of this income (annual income per capita averages 50 to 60 dollars 
in the undeveloped countries against 630 dollars and more per 
capita in the developed countries)! Consequently it is no wonder 
that there is not enough food for over a billion and a half people 
every day! 


This tragic division of the world into a world of riches and a 
world of poverty is contrary to all moral principles which transcend 
the limits of personal or national egoism, humanism which established 
a definite debt of man to man and the State towards the international 
community, and even the least sense of justice and equity. 


Economic aspect. Notwithstanding its common features 
and differences, the world today constitutes an economic entity in 
which the national and international factors are inextricably inter- 
mingled. The conception of the international division of labour, 
namely the co-existence of the industrial and raw materials areas 
and countries in the world was accepted until recently as justified 
and profitable for both sides. Based on the classical conceptions 
of international trade, its advocates insisted on the indispensability 
of the ,,ideal complementary character“ of raw materials and industrial 
areas. In point of fact, these phrases concealed a tendency to maintain 
the division of the world into developed and underdeveloped countries; 
while practice has shown that such views actually favoured the in- 
dustrially developed countries, not only because they sanctioned 
the ruthless exploitation of the raw materials and other resources 
of the undeveloped areas but also because they precluded. any 


discussion concerning the industrialization of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The position of the underdeveloped and raw materials countries 
on the world market was always extremely precarious, the so-called 
monocultural countries being in the most unfavourable position as 
their fate is contingent on a single raw material and the demand 
on the world market. It was the underdeveloped areas which suffered 
most_during the Great Depression in the period between the two 
wars. The Korean conflict brought about a temporary rise of the 
prices of strategical raw materials but also resulted in inflation in 
most of the raw materials countries. The decline of the raw materials 
boom which began after the signature of the armistice in Korea is 
still in full swing. All these cyclical fluctuations ultimately exert 
an extremely adverse influence on the economies of these countries 
and enhance their general dependence on the industrial powers. 

The solution should be sought elsewhere. If the typical features 
of the underdeveloped countries, i.e. underdeveloped productive 
forces, negligible income per capita, agrarian overpopulation, uneven 
economic structure dependent even on minor fluctuations on the 
world market, are taken as premises, then one must inevitably draw 
the conclusion that industrialization, the balancing of the economic 
structure so as to reduce dependence on the world market and the 
fatal effects of the world price fluctuations and the employment 
of surplus population obviously represent the only possible. solution. 
However, the road from this undeniably correct conclusion to its 
realization is extremely long, difficult and complicated. The first 
condition which should be fulfilled; — as best illustrated by the 
examples of India, Burma and some other countries, — is the achieve- 
ment of national independence, without which industrialization 
plans can only be partially carried out. However, although the national 
economic policy is a paramount factor in the life of every country, 
it is nevertheless impossible to imagine the prosperity of the under- 
developed countries without international financing, which is an 
indispensable factor in this context. 

Political aspect. The backwardness and poverty of 
the undeveloped countries were conditions for the enrichment and 
progress of the majority of industrial countries in the past. In our 
time, the backwardness of the underdeveloped countries can jeopardize 
the further development of the industrialized countries and threatens 
to become a source of international conflict. With their huge material 
and manpower reserves and excellent strategical possibilities, the 
undeveloped countries today are an attractive target for the powers 
which strive to divide the world into two opposing camps. These 
powers are currently waging an all out struggle by all means of 
diplomacy and pressure to enlist these vast areas on their side. There 
can be no doubt that in a world where the preservation of peace is 
conditioned by the maintenance of the balance of power, the expansion 
of the sphere of interest at the expense of the undeveloped countries 
would upset the present precarious equilibrium and become a serious 
threat to peace. 

In view of the fact that peaceful development is a fundamental 
pre-requisite for the prosperity of the undeveloped countries, it is 
obvious that their attitude in the present world situation should be 
based on an independent policy. It is therefore entirely understandable 
that most undeveloped countries are contributing great and valuable 
efforts to the struggle for the acceptance of the principle of active 
coexistence, and thus make possible the curbing of bloc antagonisms, 
which is the basic pre-condition for the consolidation of world peace. 

These are in brief, the ideas which permeate the articles published 
in the latest issue of ,,International Problems“ which was devoted 
entirely to the problem of undeveloped countries. 
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ART AND CRITICISM 


M. PANIC-SUREP 


THE YUGOSLAV CULTURAL HERITAGE 


OR centuries, one part of Europe could only be discerned 

through a haze of smoke and conflagration. Since the 14th 

Century, only the cries of insurgents and the wails of victims 
were heard, while for the past 150 years or so an uninterrupted and 
unguenchable struggle against the Turkish Sultans, the Austrian 
Habsburgs, the Bulgarian Koburgs, the German Hohenzollerns, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Horthy, culminating in the resistance to Stalin, 
was waged on Yugoslav soil. It would seem as if fate had decreed 
that all European dictators and conquerors should break their spears 
against the same bastion. That is why there are countless families 
in Serbia and Macedonia where natural death among men is just 
as rare as drownings of peasants in the sea. To be killed in battle was 
regarded as a natural death for a man. 


And when the smokes of war dissolve, does one only find charred 
ruins and crops in these regions? Apart from innumerable and deep 
scars, these areas will show us one of the most wonderful surprises 
of our civilisation. European culture, particularly in the field of arts 
sometimes marked its highest achievements here. And, however 
paradoxical it may seem, these masterpieces actually survived all 
ravages and depredations. 


Little is known of these Yugoslav treasures abroad. This is also 
understandable. The liberations of 1804 and 1918 were only partial. 
The greatest part of the people, the workers and peasants, were forced 
to continue the struggle for their most elementary rights, while 
efforts of the ruling class were concentrated on the exploitation 
of the people and preservation of its privileges so that the entire 
cultural heritage remained in the dark. 


The pattern of the material monuments of Yugoslav spiritual 
culture is no less vivid, varied and colorful than that of the country- « 
side, mountains and rivers. —These monuments stem from the earliest 
stages of mankind, from its pre-history. The Krapina site near ~ 


Zagreb (Homo sapiens Crapiensis) is doubtless one of the most): 


important in the world. This site gave science decisive data on the 
diluvial man in Europe, his physical characteristics and the tools 
he used in his fight for subsistence. His fireplace with the remains 
of ten human skeletons speaks of the fire on which the future master 
of Nature was created and tempered. Other Paleolithical sites have 
also been discovered in Yugoslavia; another such site was found in 
a cave near Kragujevac only two years ago. 


The man of the following, Neolithical era, left countless traces 
and relics in this country. Some of these are unrivalled in Europe, 
as for instance Vinéa, whose powerful cultural stratum is over 10 
meters thick. The Staréevo site near Panéevo is of no lesser im- 
portance. While the former is famous for its numerous human and 
animal statuettes, the latter won universal distinction with its painted 
earthenware with beautiful black and white ornaments on a red 
background: both together represent the earliest fruits of creative 
inspiration, the quality which sets man apart from the other beings. 


With the advent of metals the number of human settlements 
increases notably. Over 2000 have been registered so far in Serbia 
alone, of which hardly twenty have been systematically studied 
and explored. Groups of archeologists are now enabling sunlight 
to penetrate into ancient homes, thus lifting the veil from the life 
and work of their inhabitants. The Illyrians and Celts were once 
masters here: their memories are preserved with piety. 


The Yugoslav territory gave several emperors, statesmen and 
great men to the Roman Empire. Let us mention only Probus of 
Sremska Mitrovica, Diocletian of Solin, Constantine the Great of Nis, 
Justinian of Cari¢in Grad. They mounted the Roman thrones as rep- 
resentatives of territories distinguished by an extraordinarily intensive 
cultural activity and economic prosperity. We find evidence of this 
throughout the country. The walls of the fortifications of that time 
the foundations of places, temples, theatres, mosaics, sculptures 
make their appearance from day to day, and testify to the efflores- 
cence of these regions. 


But all this intensive life in the remote past was to be overshad- 
owed by the Yugoslav cultural achievements in the Middle Ages. 
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The” Dsimstian ornaments, the reliefs on the Bosnian-Hercegovinian 
steéci (tombstones) end above all the Serbian and Macedonian mural 
psintings, mark the triumph of a mature and advanced medieval 
cakture which, as sn integral ape * the European heritage, is 
impressive by its originslity and the strong imprint of its ethnical 
milieu. If the Gothic style marks the colcianine of the art of that 
time im sculpture, the Serbian 15th Century fresooes are certainly 


achievement in the field of painting. _Th 
ip, the 
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speak of 2 Rensissance on the Belkans which preced ¥ 
by 2 century or so. However such an affirmation is ‘San om inmue. 
Sundenice, 72a, MileSevo, Sopocani are no initial steps, but the 


msture fruits of the century old activity of a people whose achieve- 
= i monuments. They were contributed to the 
treasury of civilisation by the fendal eva as its most precious gems 
The Italian Renaissance will be the herald of the next pias i 
History. Architecture, particularly Hreratare, developed par 
with the mo omumental Serbian paintinss. This is not a case of exce 
jonsl giftedness of a period and a society for any particular brant 
i es on the contrary: they have proved themselves con- 
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the entity ue the main jeu ts Tee ds Lecheaee focus- 
2 ention to mural paintings could easily lead to neslect 
superficial attimde as regards the architectural symphonies 
Serbian monasteries, the monumental medieval fortresses 
Which scem an ——= part of the surrounding weeps = 


each of which represents a masterpiece in itself!-On this occasion 
they can only be indicated as a numerous ensemble which gave 
birth to and is at the same time overshadowed by the genius of the 
main protagonist. 
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“2 For the first time in history, the immense cultural heritage of 
the Yugoslav peoples is systematically studied, selected and clas- 
sified today. Particularly important work is being done on its con- 
servation. Although destroyed and plundered through the centuries, 
during the numerous invasions of the national territory, it remained 
essentially indestructible. Its creators, the people, even uncouth 
warriors, knew to preserve and defend what was most important. 
Unfortunately they did not know or were unable to preserve it In 
the best condition. The prime task of the present generation is 
therefore to restore it. 


What strange tricks fate played with some of these monuments! 
Imagine for instance that the windows and portals of Chartres. or 
Versailles had been built in, that new, alien parts, say a minaret, 
had been added to the building, and that all had been covered by 

et another thick coat of plaster which completely concealed even 
the minutest detail of the original reliefs and decorations. Imagine 
also that these barbarian acts were committed so long ago as to have 
fallen into oblivion. This is exactly what happened with St. Peter’s 
Church near Novi Pazar,.(8th Century), St. Sophia in Ohrid (@—11 
Century), the Ljevinska Madonna in Prizren (15th Century), and 
also partly with Studenica, the Peé Patriarchy, Diocletian’s Palace 
in Split, and others. The Yugoslav conservation experts are per- 
forming genuine heroic feats in liberating these works of art from 
their stone veils. During the past two three years alone, over a 
thousand square meters of old frescoes have been brought to day- 
light again, while the wonderful reliefs of the old styles again gladden 
the eye of the observer. If the medieval man believed in resurrec- 
tion, this belief has been partially fulfilled in this case. His works 
are really coming to life again after many centuries of the mildew 
and darkness of the grave. 

All these delicate and expensive works have been made possible 
only by the fact that the country’s cultural heritage is at present the 
concern of the whole social community. We consider time as a link 
in the long and powerful chain of human life and progress. 
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Has a special depariment for the manufac- 
ture of lace, ribbons and haberdashery. 
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TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodryo, Beograd 
Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797. 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 


wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 


Our staff is experienced in all export 


business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world 
Offices 


at home: Zagreb, "Sarajevo, 
Rijeka Sarna 


Offices abroad: Dtisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London ; 


Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Ho 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt. Israel 
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